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ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS; 

PROFESSOR D'OOGE'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE LATIN 
CLUB, DECEMBER 2, 1905 

At a recent classical conference one of the teach- 
ers present said to me, "I wish that some of you peo- 
ple who more or less control the destinies of the 
secondary schools and to whom we naturally look 
for direction in shaping our courses of study and 
our methods of instruction, would tell us just what 
you expect our pupils to know when they enter col- 
lege. As for me, I never go to a meeting of this 
kind and listen to the papers presented but that I 
return to my labors in a more or less discouraged 
and confused state of mind, and with a feeling that 
I may, after- all, be-making many serious errors in 
laying stress and emphasis upon the wrong thing". 
These remarks were apropos of a paper on hidden 
quantities, in which the speaker had shown that for 
a teacher to offend against these was like a sin 
against the Holy Ghost — unpardonable. The trou- 
bled teacher had evidently not considered the pur- 
suit of "hidden quantities" the chief end of man. 
Probably she knew little about them — even less than 
the man that read the paper — and had begun to fear 
that she has missed the prime object of Latin instruc- 
tion. I felt great sympathy for her. I have been 
there myself. 

The case of another teacher came to my memory, 
who, after hearing a paper on Roman pronunciation, 
questioned whether he should spend the first year on 
teaching his pupils how to pronounce properly or 
should continue to subordinate the refinements of 
Roman pronunciation to the possibly more practical 
and important business of declension and conjuga- 
tion. Again, at this same gathering one of the fore- 
most Latin scholars in this country announced with 
pride that after two weeks of practice he had been 
able to teach a class of beginners to pronounce an 
iambic word correctly — i e, with proper regard for 
quantity and accent. Possibly he deserved con- 
gratulations on his achievement, but what was the 
practical gain to the hapless innocents? 

These incidents serve to show the trend of my 
thought in what is to follow. I am convinced that 
there is in many schools to-day an immense waste 
of energy in mistaken zeal for non-essentials — energy 
which is sadly needed on what are the essentials of 
the secondary Latin course. And these errors of 



judgment are — confitendum est — due in many- cases 
to" the lucubrations of some specialist who is quite 
out of touch with the practical problems of the sec- 
ondary school, and who has delved so deep into his 
subject that he has lost all sense of perspective and 
can see nothing outside of it. Then, too, there are 
the enticements of numerous lines of collateral work 
which are very inviting and fascinating and which 
undoubtedly arouse the interest of pupils and add 
zest to his work. But how much of this is essen- 
tial ? how much unessential ? It is obvious that these 
and similar questions depend for their answer upon 
what we consider to be the purpose of Latin instruc- 
tion in preparatory schools. And that we should 
have a definite purpose, something towards which we 
are consciously working, goes without saying. Yet 
there are many teachers who go through the recita- 
tion hour day after day with no such plan in mind ; 
and, unfortunately, it is but too easy to pass the 
allotted forty-five minutes on the thousand and one 
questions which every page of Latin suggests with- 
out having the remotest idea of a fundamental pur- 
pose in it at all. 

As we pass over in mind the various reasons which 
have led people in the past to study Latin, we note 
that but few of them are of account now. We are 
long past the use of the language for the practical 
uses of life. Its attenuated survival in the classical 
seminar of the German universities and in the doc- 
tors' theses of their graduates, serves only to em- 
phasize the evil days into which the noble Roman 
tongue has fallen. The argument for its disciplin- 
ary value has somewhat more vitality and we like 
to talk about it, especially among ourselves out of 
hearing of the philistines, who are apt to remind 
us, rather unkindly, that the modern languages and 
sciences combine an almost equal disciplinary value 
with knowledge that is immediately useful. The 
historical argument — that much positive knowl- 
edge of Roman history, thought, institutions, etc, 
comes frpm the study of Latin, and that Roman 
civilization and culture are the basis of our own 
— this argument, I say, is of Unimpaired value, 
provided the student goes far enough in his Latin 
to get this information at first hand. Most students, 
however, even in universities, are quite satisfied to 
take this information on faith from the current 
Roman histories, and scarcely get within sight of the 
fountain itself to say nothing of drinking deeply from 
it. It is quite obvious then that the historical value 
of the study cannot be very great in the preparatory 
school. But there remains an argument for the study 
of Latin which even its enemies cannot successfully 
assail ; namely, that it imparts such mastery over the 
resources of the mother tongue as can be gained in 
no other way. Prof. Bennett has reviewed this 
argument at considerable length in his chapter on 
the "Justification of Latin" 1 , and not only do I sub- 
scribe to all he has said, but will go so far as to say 
that this reason alone is sufficient to justify the time 

i Bennett — "The Teaching of Latin" p 6 ff. 
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given Latin in the high school curriculum. Train- 
ing in English is the fundamental to which the other 
results are the harmonics and overtones. This train- 
ing comes most effectively through the medium of 
another language. It is extremely difficult for one 
knowing no other language to master his own. 
Another is needed to give data for comparison, and 
should be enough unlike his own in thought, con- 
tent and structure, as well as in vocabulary, to make 
the comparison striking and effective. These re- 
quirements are met admirably by Latin; and when 
we add to this the fact that in the Latin vocabulary 
we have the fundamental ideas that underlie more 
than half of our English words, we have an instru- 
ment for English instruction of surpassing excel- 
lence. The Latin student probes far deeper than the 
student that knows no Latin in his understanding of 
English vocabulary. The latter merely knows what 
the word of Latin derivation means — the former 
gets the fundamental idea and the process of thought 
by which it has come to mean what it does. One 
who knows no Latin may speak good English, but 
the metaphor and imagery which underlie the words 
he is freely uses are all lost to him. 

Besides the training it gives in the vernacular, the 
study of Latin has a distinct ethical and aesthetic 
value. The rugged simplicity and beauty of the 
great Roman virtues shine from every page, and, 
as exemplified in the character of the great Roman 
heroes whose doughty deeds and simple life form 
the staple of the reading matter of much of the ear- 
liest Latin read, have, in my judgment and experi- 
ence, a profound and beneficial effect upon the lives 
and conduct of young pupils; while the supreme 
eloquence of Cicero and his unselfish love for coun- ,_, 
try, and the majesty and elegance of Vergil's song - 
give to students at the most impressionable age the 
essential elements upon which they may build all 
their finer subsequent perceptions of the things of 
the spirit Whatever then contributes to these two 
great purposes — training in the vernacular and in- 
culcation of what is noble in life and beautiful in 
literature — may be regarded as essential in the teach- 
ing of secondary Latin, and these two elements of 
culture enter in varying degree and in different ways 
into every part of the four years' course. 

The average boy when he enters the high school 
knows surprisingly little English. To say nothing 
of his ignorance of literature and of literary forms 
— which is quite to be expected — he is generally 
greatly lacking in what may be called grammatical 
sense, though he is a graduate of the grammar 
school. He has no scruples against giving the verb 
'to be' a direct object and can see no special incon- 
gruity in using a plural verb with a singular sub- 
ject. If he uses correct English, he presumably 
comes from a cultured home and does so by mere 
imitation and through no inward necessity. His 
vocabulary, too, is very circumscribed and rarely 
strays beond colloquial necessities. The work of the 
first year in Latin has for its prime purpose the de- 
velopment of grammatical sense. It should aim to 
connect vitally with the living body of daily speech 
the heretofore dead forms of English grammar. For 
the first time declension and conjugation begin to 
mean something to the pupils. The inflexible laws 
of language begin to reveal themselves, and he be- 
gins to realize that words are not to be trifled with. 
The reflex influence of the study of Latin grammar 



upon English is very marked. One of the most in- 
teresting memories of my boyhood is of the time 
when my first lessons in Latin began to illumine 
the stygian darkness of English syntax in which 
I had been hopelessly groping for many weary- 
months, and I'know that many can look back on just 
such a trial and a similar deliverance. All this and 
much more comes to the pupil in his first year of 
Latin and with increasing force if he has a wise 
teacher who constantly makes illuminating com- 
• parisons between the two languages — not always so 
much for the sake of illustrating the Latin as for 
making real and tangible what is always abstract 
and illusive in an uninflected speech like our own. 

Along with increasing grammatical sense comes 
the growing appreciation of the riches of the English 
vocabulary through the study of Latin words. The 
basis of tiie Latin vocabulary must be laid the first 
year, and I am a firm advocate of all methods that 
lead to the acquisition of a large number of words 
during that period. 

Naturally the more thoroughly forms are mastered 
and word lists are memorized the greater the gain 
not only to Latin but also to English, and whatever 
is done with syntax at this time— and to my mind 
only the simplest constructions should be attempted — 
will assist just so much in developing the gram- 
matical sense. 

But what about accent and pronunciation ? As inti- 
mated before, one might spend valuable weeks in 
mastering their _ niceties. But let us be sane and 
practical, my friends. To follow the suggestion of 
Prof Bennett, that we return to the English method, 
is quite unthinkable. Granted that our present efforts 
in this direction are far from- perfect, I > imagine the 
average class "is as near perfect as the average class 
in beginner's French to the ears of a • Parisian ; but 
I have never yet heard one advocate that French 
should be pronounced like English because of this 
notorious defect. The practical solution is that we 
do the best we can under existing conditions. 

"Est quadam prodire tenus si non datur ultra". 
The great essential in this matter is that the 
teacher himself pronounce well. If he does, the 
class will also, whether the quantities are marked 
in the text or not If the teacher pronounces poorly, 
no amount of marked quantities will save the class. 
And as for marked quantities, a word in passing. 
I do not know that you of New York State have 
suffered as severely as we from this epidemic Many 
of our high school teachers, under the stimulus of 
misdirected zeal, have been requiring students to 
mark all vowels long by nature including hidden 
quantities — which, by the way, no two scholars mark 
alike — in all written work. The result has been an 
enormous waste of time with no proportionate result 
The whole matter of quantity has been vastly over- 
done in secondary schools of late years, and only 
recently have I seen symptoms of a return to saner 
methods. Possibly the use of marked texts leads to 
better pronunciation, though I have heard such 
abominable results even with these, that I am not 
sure; and I should not be greatly surprised if, in 
the course of a few years, they should be relegated 
to what a friend of mine calls "the limbo of dis- 
carded absurdities." Once more, fellow teachers, let 
us strive to cultivate an accurate pronunciation our- 
selves and cease to overwhelm the children with mat- 
ters that belong to the graduate seminar. 



